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EDITORIAL COMMENT 


FEDERAL RELATIONS TO EDUCATION 


The report of the National Advisory Committee on Education 
which was published in November is one of the ablest and most states- 
manlike documents on education ever issued in this country. It pre- 
sents not only the most detailed picture of the Federal Government’s 
multitudinous educational activities that has been outlined in any 
document hitherto issued but also the most carefully worked-out 
chart for the Federal Government’s future relations to education that 
has ever been devised. This report will do more to clarify thinking 
and to crystallize sentiment concerning participation of the Federal 
Government in public education than all other previous efforts com- 
bined. 

The committee responsible for the report was appointed by Pres- 
ident Hoover and was organized by Dr. Ray Lyman Wilbur in 1929. 
Dr. Charles Riborg Mann, Director of the American Council on 
Education, served as Chairman; Dr. J. W. Crabtree, Secretary of the 
National Education Association, served as Secretary ; and Dr. Henry 
Suzallo, President of the Carnegie Foundation for the Advancement 
of Teaching, served as Director of Studies. For two years and more 
the committee of fifty-two members, with the assistance of a host of 
research collaborators, advisory groups, and regional consultants, has 
been diligently at work gathering, analyzing, interpreting the data on 
which the report is based. The guiding purpose of the committee has 
been to assemble the facts showing the extent to which the Federal 
Government actually participates in education and to prepare in the 
light of these facts a chart by which the Federal Government may in 
the future steer its course with greater intelligence and effectiveness. 
The committee has accomplished its task in scientific and scholarly 
fashion, and has presented a plan that is unified, codrdinated, co- 
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herent, and intelligently purposeful. The studies which the com- 
mittee conducted were made possible by a grant of $100,000 from the 
Julius Rosenwald Fund, for which fact the American public owes 
the directors of the Rosenwald Fund a vote of thanks. 

The report strongly recommends a Federal Department of Educa- 
tion to be headed by a Secretary of Education in the following words : 


This Committee believes the time has come to ordain and establish a federal 
headquarters for education that shall be competent to meet the increasing na- 
tional responsibility for education in ways that are consistent with the policies 
and procedures recommended in the First Section of this report. 

To realize the policies presented in this report there must be in the Govern- 
ment, close to its head codrdinator, the Chief Executive, a spokesman for the 
American spirit and method in education, who may on all occasions express that 
enlightened public opinion upon educational matters which is our surest guide 
in formulating public policy. 

The lack of such an official spokesman for education, competent and influ- 
entially situated in the Government, has been one of the conditions, and a major 
condition, which has permitted us to drift into our present dilemma where a 
nation by tradition and experience opposed to the federalized administration of 
education, has in fact developed a pluralized federal control of education in the 
states through various federal agencies, which are not even codrdinated in their 
efforts. 

This drift toward centralized federal controls is attested by the effects of 
enabling acts, land and money grants with a restricted educational purpose, and 
approvals and vetoes of state plans, all sanctioned by law and departmental 
rulings. 

The peculiar nature of the many educational services performed by the 
Federal Government requires their distribution through many Departments, but 
their effective performance also requires among them a degree of codperation 
and coérdination which only the Chief Executive can insure. Without an 
educational officer of equal status with the heads of all other Departments con- 
cerned, it would be impossible to secure that voluntary codperation from all 
departments needed to integrate the educational resources of the Government. 
No bureau chief or head of a detached or independent establishment can have 
that equal access to the Chief Executive and that equality of approach to the 
heads of all departments concerned essential to the effective total operation of 
education in the government. 

The research and other scientific inquiry, upon which modern education 
depends for its constant improvement, requires that it be brought into effective 
application upon all educational services of the various departments now con- 
cerned with education in the States and outlying possessions. Unless the educa- 
tional officer carrying the main responsibility for the development of educational 
research in all its phases is an officer equal in rank with the heads of Depart- 
ments involved, he cannot fulfil his purpose. 

Finally, the processes and results of education are becoming increasingly 
used in the solution of our major national problems. The presence in the 
government of an officer of cabinet rank, charged with representing these 
processes and results in all their various ramifications would insure that effective 
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contribution of education which is essential to the future political and social 
welfare of the nation. 

We therefore recommend: 

That a Department of Education with a Secretary of Education at its head 
be established in the Federal Government. 


Two Catholic representatives on the committee presented a 
minority report on this subject in the belief that: 

A Federal Department, headed by a Secretary in the Presidents’ Cabinet, is 
of its very nature an administrative institution and nothing that could be written 
into any act setting up such a Department could prevent it from taking on 
administrative and directive functions in the course of time, even though it 
would not be endowed with them in the beginning. 

+ * * * * * 

Because in our opinion the proposal to establish a Department of Education 

in the Federal Government vitiates the arguments and the conclusions in Sec- 


tion One of this Report and contradicts the fundamental principle upon which it 
is based, we have recorded our vote against the Report as a whole. 


With respect to the basic policies that should govern the Federal 
Government’s educational activities, the report makes three recom- 
mendations, as follows: 

1. Political control of the purposes and processes of public educa- 
tion shall remain with the state and not with the Federal Government. 

2. Federal financial support for education in the state should be 
given only for education in general and not for special phases of 
education. 

3. The Federal Government shall be adequately empowered to 
render intellectual assistance to education everywhere throughout the 
American domain whether conducted as a public or a voluntary enter- 
prise. 

The three Negro representatives on the committee presented a 
minority report on item 2 recommending that Federal aid be given 
for a period of years for the special ptirpose of promoting education 
for Negroes—at least until the school facilities for Negroes are more 
nearly on a par with those provided for whites. 

The report is issued in two parts. Part I, a volume of 140 pages, 
presents the committee’s findings and recommendations together with 
the personnel of the committee, the various cooperating groups, 
agencies, and individuals. The first section of Part I deals with 
“Policies and Procedures” and contains ten chapters, as follows: 
I—The Educational Situation in the Federal Government ; [I—Fields 
of Federal Responsibility for Education; I1I—Federal Relations to 
Education in the States; IV—Educatiom in Special Federal Areas; 
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V—Education of the Indians and Other Indigenous Peoples; VI— 
Education in the Territories and Outlying Possessions; VII—The 
Training of Government Personnel; VIII—Research and Informa- 
tion Service; [X—International Intellectual Relations ; X—General 
Policies and Administrative Procedures. The second part includes 
“Governmental Organization,” two minority reports noted above, 
“Addenda”—a table showing present “Federal Educational Participa- 
tion”—the personnel of the committee and codperating groups, and 
an index. 

Part II, a volume of 448 pages, presents, under the same chapter 
headings as used in Part I, “A compilation of facts from widely 
scattered legal, historical, and statistical sources, bearing upon public 
education particularly with reference to the direct and indirect par- 
ticipation of the federal government in education throughout the 
diverse and far-reaching domains of our nation.” 

Copies of the report may be had from the office of the chairman 
of the committee, Dr. C. R. Mann, 744 Jackson Place, Washington, 
D. C. 





CULVER SCHOLARSHIP FOR NORTH CAROLINA BOY 

One of the twelve full scholarships in Culver Military Academy 
(valued at $6,000 each) recently established by the Trustees of that 
school in memory of the wife of the founder, is open to a North 
Carolina boy. It will be awarded to the candidate ranking highest in 
a state-wide competition to be conducted by the committee having in 
charge the selection of an applicant from North Carolina. 

The committee is particularly anxious to acquaint all boys who 
have a claim to consideration, with the details of the scholarship. 
School executives are requested to assist in bringing this offer to the 
attention of eligible pupils as promptly and effectively as possible. 
The good offices of principals and superintendents can be of the 
greatest assistance in the task, and the committee will be grateful for 
their codperation. 

This scholarship is open, with certain limits, to all ninth grade 
boys residing in North Carolina. It becomes effective next September 
and is good for three years. It is so liberal in its provisions as to 
cover all necessary school expenses, including tuition, board, room, 
uniforms, equipment and textbooks. The appointment carries the 
holder, without further qualification except his good conduct and 
satisfactory performance of school work, to graduation from a pre- 
paratory school of highest standing. 


(Continued on page 25) 
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ARTICULATION OF HIGH SCHOOL AND 
COLLEGE CURRICULA* 


A. Monroe Stowe, Px.D. 
Professor of Education, Randolph-Macon Woman's College 


i. THE DISCUSSION of our subject this afternoon it has been 
suggested that we consider attempts now being made to articulate 
high school and college curricula from the point of view of their 
relation to the accomplishment of one of the most important purposes 
of secondary education in a democracy. In this discussion it is as- 
sumed that the period of secondary education extends through the 
college sophomore year and that it is the purpose of the educational 
activities of this period to prepare students for intelligent participation 
in the activities of modern democratic life as socially efficient human 
beings. It is also assumed that the accomplishment of this purpose 
depends upon the extent to which high schools and colleges make it 
necessary for their students to participate in such educational activ- 
ities as will develop in them abilities and dispositions needed by them 
in understanding important physical, natural, and social aspects of the 
modern world and in thinking clearly and constructively in the affairs 
of modern life. This implies that the articulation of high school and 
college curricula ought to be of such a character as to bring all stu- 
dents in their high school and junior college careers into vital contact 
with the humanizing contributions of the social sciences and history 
as well as of the biological and physical sciences. 

Up to the present time the articulation of high school and college 
curricula has been determined by the entrance requirements of our 
colleges. The entrance requirements have also determined the char- 
acter of high school curricula and consequently the nature of the 
educational activities of our high schools and the extent to which they 
have met or failed to meet their responsibilities to the democratic 
society to which they owe their very existence. From the point of 
view of the accomplishment of the purpose of secondary education in 
a democracy, therefore, the character of the entrance requirements of 
the colleges of a state is of supreme importance, since those require- 
ments determine so largely the extent to which the high schools of 
that state will teach and emphasize those subjects essential to the suc- 
cessful performance of their task as agencies of our democracy. 
Hence the importance of a careful study of the entrance requirements 

*A digest of an address delivered before the Association of High School Principals at 


the convention of the North Western District Teachers of the North Carolina Education 
Association at Winston-Salem, October 23, 1931. 
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of the colleges of the State of North Carolina as described in their 
current catalogues.! 

Such a study has been made of the requirements for admission 
to curricula leading to the A.B. degree, since the A.B. degree is the 
only degree awarded in some of the colleges and since it is the degree 
which might reasonably be expected to indicate the accomplishment 
of the purpose which we have in mind. In cases in which there were 
more than one curriculum leading to the A.B. degree, the require- 
ments for admission to the most liberal curriculum were selected for 
study. 

in this study it was discovered that the average number of units 
required in English was three and two-tenths, in Foreign Language 
two and nine-tenths, in mathematics two and six-tenths, in History 
or in History and Civics one unit, and in science three-tenths of a 
unit. Of the subjects emphasized in these prescriptions, English 
may function directly in the accomplishment of the most important 
task of high schools endeavoring to meet their responsibilities to a 
democratic society. The other two, foreign language and math- 
ematics, play little, if any, part in fitting American boys and girls 
for intelligent participation in the activities of modern democratic life 
as socially efficient human beings. 

Since the period of secondary education was viewed as extending 
through the sophomore year in college, it became necessary to study 
the degree requirements as they affect the work of the college fresh- 
man and sophomore years. These requirements uniformly prescribe 
additional work in foreign language. A minority of the colleges pre- 
scribe more than six academic years of work in foreign language in 
the combined high school and junior division college courses. In a 
majority of cases, therefore, it would seem possible for these colleges 
to prescribe but two units of foreign language and to complete the 
remainder of their prescribed work in foreign language in college. 

In the case of the work prescribed in college mathematics, the 
situation is different from the foreign language situation. Two of 
the nine North Carolina colleges admitting boys do not specifically 
require college mathematics, while in the case of the colleges ad- 
mitting girls this ratio is seven to fourteen or fifty per cent. The 
majority of these colleges, however, prescribe either two and one- 
half or three units of mathematics although the students entering 


1 North Carolina Colleges included in this study: Atlantic Christian College, Catawba 
Coliege, Chowan College, Davidson College, Duke University (Trinity College and the 
College for Women), Flora Macdonald College, Greensboro College, Guilford College, High 
Point College, Lenoir Rhyne College, Meredith College, North Carolina College for Women, 
Queens-Chicora College, Salem College, University of North Carolina, and Wake Forest 
College 
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these colleges are not called upon to make college use of the tools 
prepared in high school. In the cases in which mathematics must be 
continued in college there is a question as to whether the college math- 
ematics is not a continuation of the process of preparing tools which 
in a majority of instances are never used by students outside of the 
mathematics department. 

When we turn from the tool subjects to the social sciences includ- 
ing psychology, we discover that psychology is the only one of these 
subjects which is specifically prescribed. In five of the colleges there 
is no prescription in that subject. In two co-educational colleges a 
semester of social science is prescribed for the sophomore year and in 
one college for women nine semester hours of social science are re- 
quired. In six of the nine colleges admitting boys and in seven of 
the fourteen colleges admitting girls there is no requirement either 
specifying or including economics, sociology, or politica! science. 
Judged by the very limited extent to which they prescribe subjects 
needed by the modern man or woman in order to understand modern 
life, North Carolina colleges do not appear to recognize their educa- 
tional responsibility to our democratic society. 

Additional evidence of a lack of appreciation of the educational 
significance of the social sciences on the part of North Carolina col- 
leges appears in the absence of these subjects from their lists of 
approved elective admission units. The subjects, psychology and 
sociology, are not included in any of the lists. Two co-educational 
colleges allow one unit in economics, while another co-educational 
college allows a half unit in that subject. 

College entrance requirements which place great emphasis upon 
foreign language and mathematics which do not function to any great 
extent outside of the classrooms in which those subjects are taught, 
and which ignore subjects essential to the accomplishment of the most 
important task of our high schools, handicap our public secondary 
schools in their efforts to meet their social responsibility to our democ- 
racy. High school students, whether they ultimately go to college 
or not, tend to “play safe” and to elect college preparatory subjects 
even though they see no use for them. As a result of this practice, 
we witness the academic deaths of countless numbers of boys and 
girls who, in their high school freshman year, have been unwisely 
enrolled in classes in mathematics and foreign languages in which 
they fail to pass and which they might have succeeded had they taken 
those subjects later in their academic course. Many of these boys 
and girls could have done well in subjects more vitally connected with 
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their life interests. A two-unit requirement in each of these subjects 
would enable high school authorities to advise the postponement of 
the study of these subjects to the junior and seniof years, which 
would be helpful to many students in their college freshman year in 
which similar academic tragedies occur where that year is devoted 
so largely to formal studies unrelated to the life of the student. 

In the past, the defense of the colleges for this insistence upon 
foreign language and mathematics study in the high school and in the 
college freshman year has been that these requirements are necessary 
for effective preparation for satisfactory work in the later years of 
college. The results of a study by Dr. James A. Yates give this 
theory a severe jolt. The aim of Dr. Yates was to discover, through 
an exhaustive objective and statistical study, the type of high school 
curriculum which gives the best preparation for college. Among the 
conclusions reached by Dr. Yates in this study, the following are of 
interest to us: “The type of curriculum has little influence on college 
success.” “This study does not find sufficient facts to justify colleges 
in prescribing certain subjects for admission to college. However, 
the facts found do warrant colleges in demanding a high school 
curriculum well done.”? 

Returning to our discussion of the influence of college entrance 
requirements upon high school practice, high school authorities tend 
to limit the offerings of their schools to the subjects listed by the col- 
leges of their state as approved subjects. Communities tend to be 
suspicious of courses not officially recognized by colleges, and high 
school students in their desire to “play safe” tend to avoid such sub- 
jects. In the case of the social sciences, it is very unfortunate that 
subjects so essential to the accomplishment of the most important task 
of the high schools of a democracy should be thus handicapped by 
college entrance requirements. 

Thus far in our discussion we have noted the North Carolina 
colleges, through their entrance and degree requirements, have en- 
deavored to articulate high school and college curricula and that the 
resulting articulation is defective in that it fails to insure, before the 
close of the period of secondary education, vital contacts with sub- 
jects essential to the accomplishment of the most important purpose 
of secondary education in a democracy. This articulation is an educa- 
tional evil in-so-far as it tends to handicap the high schools of the 
state in the organization of their educational activities designed to 


2 James A. Yates, “The Type of High School Curriculum Which Gives the Best Prepara- 
tion for College,” The Bulletin of the Bureau of School Service, University of Kentucky, 
September, 1929. 
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develop in their students who do not go to college the abilities and 
dispositions needed for intelligent participation in modern democratic 
life. Our problems, therefore, center about the possibility of secur- 
ing college entrance and degree requirements which will favor the 
accomplishment of the most important purpose of democratic second- 
ary education within the period of that education and which will help 
rather than hinder our high schools in the performance of their task 
for our democracy. 

A careful examination of the 1929 High School Manual of the 
State of North Carolina leads the investigator to suspect that the 
high schools of the state tend to be regarded as the preparatory 
schools of the colleges in the state. In too many of our states our 
public high schools are treated as private college preparatory schools, 
while the publicly supported colleges and the liberal arts colleges of 
our state universities tend to become glorified private colleges main- 
tained at public expense and carrying on the educational traditions 
of an aristocratic society instead of becoming efficient educational 
agencies of our democracy. Do we not need to have brought home 
to us that these publicly supported colleges as well as our high schools 
belong to our people and are being maintained by them for the pur- 
pose of developing an intelligent and socially minded citizenship so 
badly needed today ? 

Since our high schools are state institutions, it seems reasonable 
that their curricula should be determined by the proper educational 
authorities of our states with a view to meeting efficiently the needs 
of our democratic society as well as the educational needs of our boys 
and girls. It also seems reasonable that these state educational 
authorities should be responsible for the determination of the require- 
ments for graduation and that every boy and girl who satisfies these 
requirements should be admitted into our state colleges and the liberal 
arts colleges of our state universities. This position not only seems 
reasonable, but it is actually the position which has been taken by the 
representatives of the people of at least two states in our Union, Ohio 
and Kansas, in their educational legislation. 

In Ohio the State Legislature has placed upon the State Depart- 
ment of Education the responsibility for the determination of the 
requirements for graduation from the high schools of Ohio and has 
decreed that all graduates of Ohio high schools shall be admitted into 
the liberal arts colleges of Ohio’s three state universities. The re- 
quirements for graduation from Ohio high schools ought con- 
sequently to be of interest to us. Those requirements may be briefly 
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stated as follows:* Each student in a four year high school must 
complete for graduation the customary sixteen units which must in- 
clude two majors of three units each, and two minors of two units 
each. The following constants are required in all curriculums: 
(a) Three units of English; (b) two units of social studies, which 
must include one unit of American history and government; (c) one 
unit of natural science; (d) one unit of mathematics, which pref- 
erably should be algebra although other mathematics may be allowed ; 
(e) physical education ; and (f) vocal music. Majors and minors and 
electives may be chosen from the following groups: (1) English, 
(2) social studies, (3) science, (4) mathematics, (5) foreign lan- 
guage, and (6) vocational subjects. 

The social studies include history, political science, economics, 
sociology, psychology (one-half unit), human geography, community 
civics, occupations, and problems of democracy or problems of Amer- 
ican life, with the understanding that there must be no overlapping in 
the social science offerings of a school. 

It will be noticed that these requirements are of a character to 
encourage high school authorities to organize high school curricula 
designed to prepare for intelligent participation in the activities of 
modern democratic life, students who do not go to college, and to 
enable students who are intending to go to college to make adequate 
preparation to meet college entrance requirements, although the grad- 
uation requirements do not prescribe one and one-half units in al- 
gebra, one unit in geometry, and three or four units in foreign 
language. It will be of interest to us to study the entrance require- 
ments of typical Ohio colleges to see how they have endeavored to 
articulate their curricula with those of high schools the graduation 
requirements of which have been determined by state educational 
authorities.* 

Of the Ohio colleges studied, fourteen admit boys and fifteen 
admit girls. Two units of foreign language are prescribed by eight 
of each type of college, while three of each type do not prescribe any 
foreign language. Only two units of mathematics are prescribed by 
ten of the colleges admitting boys and by eleven of the colleges ad- 
mitting girls, while two of each type of college do not prescribe any 
mathematics. The average number of units prescribed in English is 

® Ohio High School Standards, 1929 Edition. Prepared by T. Howard Winters, Assistant 
Director of Education, p. 68. 

* Current catalogue descriptions of sixteen Ohio colleges were studied. The Ohio colleges 
included in this study are Baldwin Wallace College, Bluffton College, Capital University, 
Denison University, Hiram College, Marietta College, Miami University, Mount Union 
College, Oberlin College, Ohio University, Ohio Wesleyan University, University of Akron, 


University of Cincinnati, Western College for Women, and Western Keserve University 
(Adelbert College and the College for Women). 
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two and nine-tenths, in foreign language two, in mathematics one and 
seven-tenths, in science eight-tenths, and in history and social science 
one and one-tenth. 

Turning to the degree requirements affecting the work of the col- 
lege freshman and sophomore years we find that six academic years 
of foreign language is the maximum prescription for the combined 
high school and college course and that this prescription is made by 
but three of the sixteen colleges. Fifty per cent of the colleges re- 
quire four or less academic years of foreign language study. Only 
two of the Ohio colleges require any college mathematics. The Ohio 
colleges in their total prescriptions place less emphasis upon foreign 
language and mathematics than do the North Carolina colleges. They 
tend, however, to place more emphasis upon the social sciences. Ten 
of the sixteen require college work in psychology and only one fails 
to include among its prescribed subjects one or more of the social 
sciences. Additional evidence of their appreciation of the educational 
significance of the social sciences appears in the presence of these 
subjects in their lists of approved elective admission units. Only one 
co-educational college and one college for women fail to specify eco- 
nomics and sociology or to imply their acceptance through the use 
of such terms as “other subjects” and “subjects counted toward grad- 
uation.” Where these subjects are specified there is a uniform prac- 
tice of allowing one-half unit of credit for each. While a half unit 
of psychology is not so frequently mentioned in the lists of approved 
subjects, only six colleges fail to include the subject in their lists or 
to imply its acceptance. 

Since the entrance and degree requirements of the Ohio colleges 
studied do not tend to over-emphasize predominately formal studies 
but tend rather to recognize the importance of subjects essential to 
the preparation of students for intelligent participation in the activ- 
ities of modern democratic life, it would appear that an articulation 
of high school and college curricula favorable to the accomplishment 
of the most important purpose of secondary education can be brought 
about most easily in a state in which the entrance requirements of the 
publicly supported liberal arts colleges are identical with the high 
school graduation requirements determined by the proper educational 
authorities of the state upon the basis of meeting the social needs of 
our democracy as well as the educational needs of our high school 
boys and girls.5 

5 This seems to be as true in Kansas as in Ohio. The high school graduation require- 
ments determined by the educational authorities of Kansas are very similar to those of 
Ohio and the entrance and degree requirements of the Kansas colleges thus far os are 
possibly more liberal than those of the Ohio colleges. As to the attitude of the Kansas 


colleges to the social sciences, the state high school supervisor writes, ‘‘All the social studies 
are being urged by the colleges and the teachers’ organizations of the state.’ 
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THE PROGRESS ABILITY UNIT OR STEP 
SYSTEM APPLIED IN THE 
SPENCER SCHOOLS 
J. D. Messick 
Superintendent, Spencer Schools, Spencer, N. C. 


URING the past few years much interest has been manifested 
bs the unit plan of instruction as advocated by Dr. Henry C. 
Morrison, Professor of Education of the University of Chicago. 
However, modifications of the plan are usually made to suit the local 
or respective class-room need. 

During the past summer the writer attended the New York Uni- 
versity and came into contact with Dr. Daniel R. Hodgdon, who was 
using a modified plan of the unit system, which he calls the Progress 
Ability Step Plan, in the Columbus School of New Rochelle, New 
York. This plan has some features of the unit plan but its organiza- 
tion is quite different. Inasmuch as this plan appeared to have many 
valuable characteristics it was decided to try the pian in the Spencer 
schools this year. 

After outlining the plan for the Spencer schools it was seen that 
some changes were necessary for the situation here that differ from 
the method used in New Rochelle, N. Y. This makes the local sit- 
uation somewhat unique in this respect. One of the advantages of 
the plan is that it may be modified easily to meet new situations and 
new conditions which arise. It is free from the large amount of 
clerical work which is expensive and of little value. This makes it 
possible to adopt even in communities of little means. 

This year’s work in all grades is divided into nine equal parts, each 
of which carried three assignments. The nine parts are for the nine 
months of school. The three assignments are designated C, B, and 
A. The C assignment contains the fundamentals of the subject for 
the month that every pupil must master before he is given the second 
unit or step. The B assignment contains the fundamentals plus extra 
work. This work includes problems of a similar nature to the C as- 
signment, project work, etc. The A assignment provides for more 
work on the same grade basis as the C and B assignments, but gives 
the student of special ability in some field to develop a particular 
phase of the work. 

It should be kept in mind that there is no repeating of grades. 
Pupils advance and learn thoroughly every step of the fundamentals 
of the subject. Failures at the end of the year are unknown. Pupils 
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know what they have accomplished as they go along. With slow 
pupils they get the fundamentals as fast as they can, but what they 
get must be well learned, not half learned as is too frequently the 
case with the old method. To know each step well before you leave it 
is the object of the plan. This makes for careful study and not a slip- 
shod half learned subject. It may be that certain groups of pupils 
cannot advance as rapidly as others. This means that the pupils go 
as fast as they can and if they haven’t finished a grade in a year they 
don’t repeat what they already know well. They begin the next year 
right where they left off. 

Each one of the nine steps may be subdivided into smaller steps 
in which case the pupil notes and watches his own progress through 
a step. This often encourages slower pupils. He sees what he 
accomplishes as he goes along. 

In the Spencer elementary school all grades are so constant in 
enrollment that every one except the seventh is divided into three 
sections. These sections are grouped homogeneously. That makes 
it possible for the three assignments for the month’s work to be made 
more difficult for the A section, less for the B section, and less still 
for the C section. There is no grouping in high school. 

No grades or marks are given. This is because marks mean so 
little and are only teachers’ opinions which may vary. A student may 
be marked in one school as stupid and in another as bright, yet do 
identical work. In this plan the teacher’s opinion is largely eliminated. 
The pupil and teacher work together and know what is accomplished 
and pass judgment together on the school work. Credit is given for 
each job as it is completed thoroughly. Report cards are made so that 
all three assignments can be checked. If the C assignment is not 
mastered by the end of the month the pupil must review the part of 
the fundamental step or unit he failed to pass until he has satisfied 
the teacher that he understands all of the unit thoroughly. 

No pupil is given the succeeding step or unit of work until the 
end of the month. If all the work is completed that is given for the 
three assignments, additional work is added to asignment A so that 
there will be enough to keep him busy until the regular test at the 
end of the month. This method of procedure keeps the most am- 
bitious busy all the time, or a student may be permitted to do some 
extra work on a subject in which he is not doing so well, or he may 
be permitted to give time to a special project adapted to his talent 
such as art, manual training, etc. The writer prefers enrichment to 
allowing the child to do only the fundamentals and progressing more 
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than a grade within the year. He holds that a normal child will 
progress fast enough if he completes a grade a year, and that by 
preparing assignments so that activity work, project work, etc., ac- 
company the regular fundamentals that the child will be much better 
prepared at the conclusion of his high school course. The method 
gives the child with ability opportunity to grow and learn in a degree 
he would not otherwise do. 

Pupils are sectioned within the room at the end of the month 
according to the amount of work completed satisfactorily. This 
makes it possible to have three sections within any room, if the pupils 
happen to be working on three different levels. 

The objectives of teaching as accepted by most educators, “knowl- 
edge,” “attitudes, 


” 


and “skills,” seem to be acquired better through 
the unit method of instruction in Spencer than has been possible 
through any other method. Pupils who admit that they have never 
studied before see their duty more clearly before them, and as a 
result, have become interested in their work. The studious atmos- 
phere in the Spencer schools is noticeable from even slight observa- 
tion. The entire faculty states that discipline has ceased to be a 
problem and that almost all the pupils are working diligently. The 
fellow who fools his time away discovers he is out of the running 
before it is too late to mend his ways. It prevents a lazy student 
getting by on as little as possible. It is fairer to the parents because 
it tells where the pupil is in his subjects and what he actually is 
getting out of school. 

The regular schedule throughout the school is followed just as 
before. All classes change at the same period as under the old sys- 
tem. The same number of minutes are allowed the various subjects 
as before and every pupil must work with the specified subject during 
that period scheduled. 

Teaching is done only when necessary. The amount of time 
varies with different sections and with different subjects. When a 
new section of anything is approached the teacher explains the points 
necessary and the pupils begin their work. Then whenever any pupil 
desires further explanation he raises his hand and the teacher assists 
him. The teacher goes from one pupil to another during the entire 
period, assisting and directing. However, help is given only when 
asked for. This makes it possible for the pupils who understand 
most quickly to pursue more work and for the other pupils to get 
more assistance. The pupils are allowed to do even more than that. 
Those who advance most quickly are permitted to assist their class- 
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mates who are not so fortunate as they. One can readily see that the 
great need of socialized recitation work may be carried out beautifully 
in this manner. The plan further provides that students of unusual 
ability who have done an outstanding piece of work in a B or A 
division of a step may demonstrate his work before the class which 
offers a chance for inspiration to those who haven’t done so much. 

In oral work only a part of the class is required to stop at any 
time. The sections alternate with this so that no one need be idle. 
While some are taking active part in the oral discussion others may 
continue their work. The teacher must watch this carefully, how- 
ever, to see that there are no abuses of either privilege. 

When any important information is found by any pupil outside 
of the text the class is stopped while this information is given out. 
When the teacher wishes to discuss a point in the lesson or to give 
some explanation, the class is stopped to receive the instruction and a 
regular recitation may be conducted for a few moments. 

At the end of three weeks in a unit, a check-up is given by a short 
test on the fundamental assignment. Any part of this that has not 
been mastered is studied by the pupils who have failed to do their 
work sufficiently well so that at the end of the fourth week they are 
better prepared to take the monthly or unit test. This precludes many 
from skipping in the attempt to say that they have done all three 
assignments. 

Assignments B and A may be checked as the pupil progresses or 
at the end of the month. This would depend entirely on the type of 
assignment. If the work is activity or project work, it might well be 
checked as the pupils progressed during the month. If it happened 
to be problems it might be checked daily. If the work should be of 
such a nature that an examination should be required, then an exam- 
ination on that part should be given only to those who have qualified 
for it. 

More work is required for the teacher. However, there is no 
more work than is required by the contract method of teaching. No 
teacher in Spencer is against the amount of work required, though, 
because the results amply repay them for what extra time and effort 
is put into the project. They are happy because they see results. 
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The French Column 


Conducted by Huco Gipuz 








N LINE with an article which appeared in the Latin Column of 
I last month’s JouRNAL it has occurred to me that something ought 
to be done to stimulate greater interest in the sectional meetings of 
the District Conventions. It was not only in the modern language 
groups that the attendance at these meetings was so slight as hardly 
to warrant the expense. 

In view of this fact I have wondered what the cause might be. I 
shall be very grateful to all modern language teachers who will send 
me a letter stating frankly why they do not attend these meetings. 
(Address c/o School of Education, U. N. C., Chapel Hill, N. C.) 

Is the absence from these meetings due to the time at which sec- 
tional meetings are held? Is it due to inadequate programs? Is the 
matter of expense the deciding factor? Is there any other reason why 
you do not attend ? 

These sectional meetings are held with the purpose of helping the 
classroom teacher. It is with the purpose of helping the teacher func- 
tion more efficiently. What do you suggest should be done to make 
them more attractive ? 

At the same time any suggestions for topics to be dealt with, or 
names of individuals who might make the state meeting at Raleigh in 
the spring more worthwhile will be appreciated. 

Do not hesitate to write very frankly and honestly. All corre- 
spondence will be kept confidential. 


Booxs RECEIVED 


The Psychology of Foreign Language Study, by H. R. Huse. The University 
of North Carolina Press. 1931. 


This book deals with the mental processes involved in the learning of foreign 
languages, from the experimental point of view. All the well known exper- 
iments in the field are quoted and summarised. 

There is very much sane deduction concerning “methods” and “method- 
ology”—words often used to conjure by, and to befuddle the uninitiated! One 
of the most striking and important statements, the experimenters, and adherents 
of some particular method notwithstanding, is the following: “The results of 
experiments to determine the relative value of direct and indirect methods are 
largely inconclusive.” (p. 38) 
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Another interesting conclusion, in contradiction to the generally accepted 
notion that the younger a pupil the more easily he will learn a language is: 

“Age increases learning power through the school years, and the decline in 
power is slow, not rapid.” (p. 77) 

Many will doubtless disagree with the following statements: “It is very 
difficult to get away from the idea of translation in some form. . . . The fact is 
that translation is the first means that anyone would think of as a test for 
knowledge as an exercise in recall. It appeals to common sense and pragmatic 
tendencies. If you want to find out whether a person understands a foreign 
phrase, you ask him what it ‘means’.” (p. 106) 

Going on to defend this position: “What experiments have been made have 
not only failed to show clearly the advisability of doing away with the mother 
tongue, but the very possibility of doing so.” (p. 107) 

Concerning aims we read: “From the above discussion, it would appear 
that the practical values are relatively unimportant, and the indirect values 
somewhat insecure. But, by the same criteria, that is equally true of history, 
science and nearly every other subject in the curriculum. Two other facts re- 
late very vitally to the problem. They are (1) that any aim may be legitimate 
in a given situation, and (2) that the attainment of any aim depends upon 
how consciously and directly that aim is kept in mind.” (p. 128) 

In the chapter entitled “Summary” there are more worthwhile passages than 
the scope of this review will permit of quotation. A few lines must suffice. 
We read: “The advantage of the aural or oral approach depends upon the object 
in view, and on an optimistic interpretation, in relation to the individual’s 
rational beliefs, of the experimental evidence. . . . All methods may have their 
place.” (p. 155) 

The above quotations are given merely to indicate how much thought and 
discussion this book may provoke. In addition to these mere indications of 
what has gone on, Prof. Huse makes suggestions for solving our problems 
more readily in his chapter entitled “A Suggested Basis for a Science of Lan- 
guage Teaching.” 

In the chapter on “Problems and Implications” he gives topics for exper- 
imentation, and in the final chapter he cites a number of experiments in the 
learning processes. 

The “Bibliography” at the end of the book will be of invaluable aid to all 
interested in methodology. 

This book is exceedingly stimulating and thought-provoking for all who 
are interested in the improvement of the teaching of foreign languages. 

One should not forget to mention the mechanical make-up of this book, 
which helps much in creating a desire to read it through from cover to cover. 


’ 


Colomba, by Prosper Merimée, revised and edited by H. E. Ford and R. K. 

Hicks. Henry Holt and Co., 1931. 

This is not merely another edition of “Colomba,” but another book by Ford 
and Hicks edited after the manner of their recent “New French Reader.” The 
vocabulary has been so revised that for the most part only those words occur 
which are of general use, and of high frequency as shown by the Vander Beke 
“French Word Book.” “With but few exceptions, only the commoner idioms 
are left.” And what is a great relief, “notes have been reduced to a minimum.” 
This book is recommended for reading during the latter part of the second 
year. 
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Like the other Holt books this is in the very attractive new binding. Boys 
and girls, as well as grown ups, enjoy using a good looking book. 


La Famille Dupont ou Le Premier Livre de Frangais by Louis Marchand and 

Alfred I. Roehm. Henry Holt and Co. 1931. 

Space will not permit a detailed review of this interesting text. 

One who seeks a typically Direct Method book, one which is French even 
to the illustrations and arrangement, will find this one suited to his taste. 

There seems to be too much crowded on the page. The book contains more 
than the ordinary teacher will be capable of “putting across.” The vocabulary 
contains some 3000 words. 

On practically every page one finds new material pictorially explained. The 
first part of the book, 100 pages, is followed by several pages of songs, which 
in turn are followed by 50 grammar lessons based on the reading text. Next 
come several selections for reading followed by a “Resumé de la Grammaire 
Francaise.” 

A skillful teacher should be able to give the pupils a good foundation with 
this book. 


Un Viaje Por Espaiia by J. P. W. Crawiord, Henry Holt and Co., 1931. 
The sub-title of this book is “Intermediate Spanish Composition and Gram- 
mar Review.” A good modern type text. 


Six Tales From Calderén by N. G. Ruiz and E. A. Peers. Henry Holt and 
Co., 1931. 
These tales are outlines of the stories of plays by Calderén, after the fashion 
of Lamb’s “Tales from Shakespeare,” to give the student of Spanish an early 
taste of the great classic author. Drill exercises after the text. 


Klein Heini, Ein Grossstadtjunge, von Richard Hennings, by Elizabeth Seeber. 
Henry Holt and Co., 1931. 


Good, easy reading. 


Nos Amis Frangais, by J. J. Findlay, in collaboration with Pierre Humble. 

The Gregg Publishing Co., 1931. 

This book has as a sub-title “Introduction a l'étude de la langue francaise 
et du peuple frangais.” It is a text to be used in conjunction with six pho- 
nograph records. 

The text is generally interesting and contains good material for conversa- 
tional drill. The vocabulary is real French, but just because of this fact, 
contains at times difficulties that will be troublesome. 

There are a few typographical errors. P. 10, “cherchons en”; p. 17 we read 
“tes fréres et soeurs”; p. 20 “le voitures”; p. 22 “en Frangais”; p. 44 “préf- 


“ ” 


ca” for “ca. 


“ 


érerais; p. 72, “nous disons la” for “la,” and 
There are some notes that are of very doubtful value. 
The use of this text with the records will indeed be interesting. 
The book is attractively made. The drawings for the most part are very 
good; the type excellent. 
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The Latin Column 


Conducted by J. Minor GwyNN 











Two INTERESTING ARTICLES 

ORTH Carolina Latin teachers will be especially interested in 
jest by two of their number to recent issues of The 
Classical Weekly and The Classical Journal. T. WW. Valentine, of the 
city high school of Hendersonville, has an article in The Classical 
Weekly of November 30, 1931 discussing “Caesar, De Bello Gallico 
1.10: The Effects Of Climate On Roman History.” _ The December, 
1931, number of The Classical Journal carries a paper by Miss Marie 
B. Denneen, of North Carolina College for Women, concerning 
“Essentials In the Training of the Latin Teacher in College and In 
Service.”” Both of these contributions are well worth study and are 
provocative of thought. 


GREETINGS TO Two NEw LATIN PERIODICALS 


Tue Latin Column desires to extend hearty welcome to two healthy 
young magazines which have been born in recent months, Au-rilium 
Latinum and Hodierna Aula Latina. Both publications seem to have 
certain purposes in common, in that they champion the cause of Latin, 
present material which it is hoped will assist in vitalizing and helping 
classroom work, and proceed to emphasize the theory that Latin is 
one of the necessary bases of our educational system. Each is pub- 
lished from October to May, inclusive. Except for announcements 
each is printed in Latin. Both present special vocabulary aids or 
notes for translation. 

From a rapid and incomplete scanning of these two, certain dif- 
ferences in purpose and makeup are noticeable. Hodierna Aula 
Latina furnishes articles of an international character on world activ- 
ities, pictures of current interest, particularly in literature and arts, 
jokes, advertisements and pictorial episodes in Latin. Harry E. 
Wedeck is editor, the subscription price is $1.00 per year (on bulk 
orders of ten or more subscriptions, $.80 per year), and the publishers 
are the Educational Publications Company, 238 William Street, New 
York, N. Y. This same company publishes E/ Estudiante De Espaiiol 
and L ’Etudiant Francais. This magazine seems pointed more par- 
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ticularly toward assisting classroom work, and stimulating student 
interest. 

The first number of Auxilium Latinum appeared in June, 1931, as 
a “Prospectus” issue, Vol. I, No. 1. Its first representative issue came 
out in October, 1931 as Vol. II, No. 1. It is published by the Sim- 
plified Press, Box 54, P. O. Station “S,” Brooklyn, N. Y., as the 
official organ of the Association for Promotion of Study of Latin 
(A. P.S. L.). Albert E. Warsley is editor-in-chief, while the list of 
associate editors includes among others Lillian Lawler and Julia 
Sabine. In addition to the purposes already listed, it plans to act as 
a medium for original Latin expression on the part of its members 
and to attempt to place Latin once again in the position it has occupied 
in our system of education for the many past ages. It advertises 
itself as “A magazine printed in Latin and circulated without profit 
at the cost of production and distribution.” It attempts to include 
diversified material for the beginner, the more advanced, the graduate, 
the professional, and the educator. Sketches, plays, stories, book 
comments, cross word puzzles, interesting notes and continued articles 
are found to comprise the main contents of the first two issues. The 
subscription rate is $.50 per year, with club offers at a substantial 
reduction. 

Both of these publications present many features and much val- 
uable material, and we greet them with pleasure. 


Nores oF INTEREST 


Recentty there have been published in our classical periodicals 
some discussions of outstanding interest to high school teachers. 
First among these we would list Ellis A. Schnabel’s “Little Latin and 
Less Greek: A Retrospect and a Prospect” (Classical Weekly, Nov. 
16, 1931). In a sane and logical manner this writer diagnoses the 
modern secondary school program with its widening range of sub- 
jects of instruction, the promotion-by-subject plan with its weak- 
nesses as well as its benefits, retardation, the value of high school 
courses pursued for as many as three or four years, the danger of 
wrecking educational standards by constant change—in short, he 
offers about the sanest analysis on the subject we have seen in quite 
a while. 

Another article of interest to the secondary field is “Some 
Thoughts from Critic Teaching,” by Dorothy M. Bell (Classical 
Journal, November, 1931). This is a practical exposition of the diffi- 
culties encountered in giving to the prospective teacher of Latin as 
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much experience, knowledge, and familiarity with the field in which 
she is to teach as she needs. 

All foreign language teachers will be eager to read the results of a 
study made by Earl W. Anderson and R. H. Eliassen of the Bureau 
of Educational Research at Ohio State University. This material is 
summarized, in table and explanatory form, in the December (1931) 
Classical Journal under the title “Foreign Language Teachers in Pub- 
lic High Schools in the United States.”’ Here are shown the latest 
figures concerning the number of high school students taking Latin, 
French, Spanish, and German; the number of teachers of each of 
these languages; the extent to which foreign languages are being 
taught singly and in combination in the United States; and the most 
frequent teaching combinations with each of the four major foreign 
languages. It is interesting to know from this that, in spite of reduc- 
tions in percentages, Latin still maintained its lead over the other 
foreign languages by a margin of almost 10% above its nearest com- 
petitor, French. 





- ‘The Library Column 
Conducted by Mary Peacock DoucLass 
State Director of School Libraries 








LiprArRy Book CoLLEcTION IN THE STANDARD SCHOOL 


N ORDER to be elassed as a standard high school, in North 
Carolina a collection of library books including the following dis- 
tribution is necessary : 


(1) Fifty volumes of standard fiction. 

(2) Fifty volumes of standard literature in the form of essays, orations, 
addresses, short stories, dramas. 

(3) At least ten of the books suggested on agriculture and home economics. 

(4) Seventy-five volumes of history and biography. 

(5) Twenty-five volumes of geography and travel 

(6) Good editions of at least twenty-five of the leading British and Amer- 
ican poets. 

(7) The reference books and periodicals listed below. The names of pub- 
lishers and prices can be obtained from Educational Publication No. 96, Lists 
of Books for High School Libraries. This bulletin contains, also, good sug- 
gestions regarding library organization and administration. 

Encyclopedia Americana or New International Encyclopedia. 
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Webster’s New International Dictionary or Funk’s New Standard Dic- 
tionary. 
A good language dictionary for each language taught. 
World Almanac—annual. 
United States Congress, Official Congressional Directory. 
A good school atlas. 
Periodicals as follows: 
Current Events, or Current History. 
Harper’s Magazine, Literary Digest, etc. 


Such a selection of books was designed not merely to have a 
varied collection on the shelves, but definitely to supplement the text- 
book work for each subject offered in the curriculum. In many 
schools, a library meeting the above requirements, is gathering dust 
on library shelves because: pupils have not had attention called to the 
individual volumes. In other schools, the lack of organization of li- 
brary books discourages the pupil because of the time required to find 
the information he needs. Without doubt a librarian or teacher- 
librarian can do much to overcome these obstacles. Superintendents 
are coming more and more to appreciate direction of school library 
activities and to employ among their teachers at least one who has had 
some training in the library field. 

The administration of the book collection is the chief concern of 
this teacher-librarian. The selection of these books is of marked 
importance. The ideal is quality rather than quantity, although as 
many of the right kind as possible is highly desirable. The library is 
for use rather than for show. It is for the use of modern boys and 
girls and should be made to appeal to them; at the same time it should 
include only that which is considered best for a high school library. 
This is not necessarily the most expensive nor the most exhaustive. 
It includes not alone the classics but also other wholesome and well- 
written books. Reference books should be purchased with the high 
school student in mind. They should be bought, not because they are 
the best in their respective fields, but because they are the best for 
meeting the needs of a given high school group. 

“We should still buy such of the classics,” says Miss Emma 
Breck, “as preserve a natural, human appeal for young people or as, 
under the encouragement and stimulus of teacher and librarian, they 
may be persuaded to read.” All classics were not meant for the aver- 
age high school pupil's reading ability, and his taste for them should 
not be discouraged because he is required to read something beyond 
his mental grasp. Others belong to him especially and he should be 
encouraged to read and enjoy them. 
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The standard high school collection gives the boys and girls oppor- 
tunity to broaden their knowledge in various fields. It includes mate- 
rial in history, biography, and travel. These groups as a rule are of 
especial interest to the average boy who has followed news accounts 
of inventions ; discoveries ; air, land, and water travels; and political 
affairs noted in headlines. Literature other than novels is among the 
requirements to be placed upon the shelves. The beauty of poetic 
language, the force and appeal of orations, the stimulus of essays are 
treasures for the mental storehouses of our boys and girls. 

These things are requirements in our standard schools and are 
available to students enrolled there. Attractive copies will be bor- 
rowed and read. Fine print on thin paper will not invite interested 
attention. Neither the cheapest nor the most expensive copy of any 
title meets the need. In making and in keeping high school libraries 
standard consider for each title the excellence of its contents, the 
appeal to the students, the value to the curriculum, and the physical 
make-up of the volume. 





EDITORIAL COMMENT 
(Continued from page 6) 


Complete information about making application, preliminary ex- 
amination centers, etc., will be given in circulars which will be sent 
to you soon. 

The eligibility requirements are: Age—not less than 14 nor more 
than 16 on September Ist, 1932; Height—not less than 5 feet, 2 
inches ; Income of parents—must not exceed $6,000 a year ; Residence 
—must have resided in state since January Ist, 1931; Schooling— 
must complete ninth grade not earlier than January Ist, 1931, and not 
later than July Ist, 1932; Recommendation—applicants must have 
the recommendation of their high school principals ; Health—appli- 
cants must be in good health and physical condition. 

The intention of the Trustees of the Academy, in offering these 
scholarships, is two-fold. First, to remove every obstacle of cost 
from the paths of certain boys of proved character and ability who 
cannot otherwise enjoy the benefits and advantages of such education 
and training. Second, to bring into the life and activity of the 
Academy the example, ambition and stimulus which the winners of 
such a completion are certain to furnish. 

The applicants will be judged largely on their qualities of health, 
mentality, scholastic attainment, life purpose, originality, initiative, 
emotional stability and faculty for social adjustment. 

Any further information you desire will be furnished by the Sec- 
retary of the Emily Jane Culver Scholarship, who is located at 
Culver, Indiana. 
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The English Column 
Conducted by P. C. FARRAR 


Questions, comments, and brief articles dealing with the teaching 
7 of English will be welcomed. | 











THE PREPARATION OF ENGLISH TEACHERS 

T IS SOMETIMES assumed that the only preparation for his 
| he that the English teacher needs in English. But anyone who 
stops to consider the extent of the subject and the innumerable con- 
tacts that it makes with life and the art and thought of the world must 
realize that the teacher of English needs a background much broader 
than is covered by the subject itself. So the preparation that the 
prospective teacher of English makes in all subjects is of real concern 
to those who have at heart the improvement of English teaching. 

For a number of years I have kept records of the subjects studied 
both in high school and college by students who have taken my course 
on the Materials and Methods of Teaching English at the University 
of North Carolina. The following is a tabulation of their records: 


ae OE SUE CN GI IEE id i vi nk ddd on kedadcedenntercases 279 
Number who have studied various subjects In high school In college 
Languages 
DEN font ikihaawkes caw eo eRe as une ma ean 206 90 
I A ctrinind by ns daa neaadaesa bases 154 155 
SE I. ee Rat annerined enw keeenh ee bo 18 
GEE -stidndcknoussncdedvoeesaeladnka an eas 13 
ME x Gsics <ivaruancentn ue een een atens 4 27 
SE 61a 5c. s catenin doa aics Gg aan an 11 48 
PE cv anatvsnatiaxel cae see téneusee aun 36 
ME ch action nie cuenee the doseabue eae wens 16 
History 
ES XoctccsdukGresiamenasrerheaccnname 60 67 
PEE ee ee ae ene ee ens eee on eee Per 153 101 
COE eT Fn Te rome 163 153 
DEE Soc vind rnaaeeenwhaacbankik wee 113 65 
PEE: caasvsadunbtsadecacianeadiuscemans 37 34 
GE sive ad dnck in eeadadea ays eo aenateeebens 17 30 
Re ree ee ee ore 27 2 
Science 
RL COLE Pee LOTS DE a 114 16 
POOMEE ceeiscscdséanabatccescviwsentweseoem 69 56 


I | ok ove vcs eriitayiiens ciedeiassseues 71 
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ES os idbcintaneasiandaaenidasenwbas 13 
EE wittecksdeenenssbannsansouaaneous ~ 90 106 
PL, i iecscdadacdenshancetesKeswepuer 10 108 
IO? sc citidunwebaannddceaatenGeeemeaus 93 
CREED Sicccecsunspescnabaeseieseensabas 56 97 
PN oon n6088knk0sckdrandndssnahnnenneiees 66 
CIEE oicccvcicsdkedensscesacisencenctanin 57 
TEES va caccessuciassesearinssesnsdess 123 
BE Gacvedrcswresvcncablasynassducvhraseseuns 39 
ORO wiiscnscideneassecssnosians 16 
PIED. kisi an ckennssiventsaciasans 25 


It is pleasing to note that Latin, a knowledge of which is indis- 
pensable to the best teaching of English, has been studied by more 
students than has any other language, and that French, which ought 
to be of considerable service to the English teacher, comes next. On 
the other hand, it is regrettable that so few students have any ac- 
quaintance with Anglo-Saxon. Many of these students, however, 
had had a course in Middle English. The small number of students 
of Greek is also regrettable, but that is a situation that is not likely 
to be changed. German and Spanish have less important bearing on 
the teaching of English. Unfortunately there were a number of 
students who had had no foreign language but Spanish. 

One important weakness in the preparation of teachers is the 
almost complete neglect of the study of logic, a subject which ought 
to be one of the English teacher’s most valuable aids in training 
pupils to detect and refute the fallacies in argument that they are 
likely to encounter on every hand. 

It is interesting to note that among various kinds of history 
studied Modern European receives the greatest amount of attention, 
with American a close second. This is probably as it should be for 
the general culture of the teacher. Yet it seems most unfortunate 
that the number of students taking English history is not larger. It is 
next to impossible for one not well acquainted with English history to 
teach the history of English literature satisfactorily. This is especially 
true with regard to the sixteenth and seventeenth centuries. It also 
seems unfortunate that so few of those who expect to teach English 
should know anything about Greek and Roman history. English 
literature is so full of allusions to Greek and Roman mythology and 
history that the English teacher who has not studied these fields is 
seriously handicapped. 

When we come to the sciences, we find the record somewhat scat- 
tering and pointless. Chemistry, which like mathematics (except 
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geometry) is of almost no use to the English teacher, shows a good 
many students, while geology and especially astronomy with their 
strong appeal to the imagination and their power to widen enormously 
the horizons of their students show too few. 

One of the most disappointing facts brought out by the record is 
the great neglect of the fine arts, the appreciation of which ought to 
go hand in hand with that of literature. 





DRAMATIC ASSOCIATION 


The directors of the Carolina Dramatic Association will hold their 
annual meeting in Chapel Hill, Saturday, January 9, 1932. A program 
for the morning session includes a discussion of speech and its relation to 
drama and new ventures in drama. During the afternoon demonstrations 
will be given of the one-act play, high school dramatics, folk music in our 
native drama, and experimental production. The night session will be 
devoted to The Carolina Playmakers Twelfth Night Revel. 

The ninth annual tournament of the Association will be held during 
the Spring. Attention is called to the following dates: January 16—All 
entries for state contest must be in the hands of the Secretary on or 
before this date. March 12—All preliminary contests must be held 
previous to this date. March 31, April 1 and 2—Festival and final contest 
in The Playmakers Theater, Chapel Hill, N. C. 














Thinking. Speaking, and Writing 
FOR JUNIOR HIGH SCHOOL 


The plan of these books is, first, to stimulate thought; then to direct 
the oral expression of this thought; and third, to furnish incentive 
towakd its expression in effective written form. 

In Thinking, Speaking, and Writing the pupil is taught to examine 
his work critically in the light of his increasing knowledge. Grammar 
is taught as the functioning of words in sentences, i.e., as a means to 
effective speaking and writing. As soon as a grammatical principle 
has been presented, the pupil is held responsible for making that prin- 
ciple function in his own speaking and writing. 

Thinking, Speaking, and Writing, Ninth Grade, 

is used successfully in the first year of many 

four year high schools, 












SILVER, BURDETT AND COMPANY 


New York Newark Boston Chicag 
San Francisco 
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The Science Column 
Conducted by C. E. Preston 





= 
“SCIENCE EpucaTion” UNpER NEw MANAGEMENT 


HE OCTOBER number of “Science Education” starts Volume 

16 under new management more directly in line with making 
it the official journal of the National Association for Research in 
Science Teaching. In this capacity it has prospects of becoming of 
even wider service than was “The General Science Quarterly” out 
of which, in form at least, it grew. 

The present issue contains, among other valuable materials, be- 
ginnings of two bibliographies that will be of especial help, one on 
Research Studies Related to the Teaching of Science (by Charles J. 
Pieper) and the other on Science Reading for Pupils and Teachers 
(by Clarence M. Pruitt). 


THE “TEN-YEAR PLAN” 


Recenrtty there has been gathered together at Raleigh a group of 
men representing many walks of life to inaugurate a campaign toward 
the attainment of certain specific goals for North Carolina within 
the next ten-year period. The plan as first outlined last July has 
been received both with ridicule and with cordial acclaim; to some 
it presents a vision of what really might be, to others it appears 
visionary, fantastic and unpractical. By one prominent educator not 
out of sympathy with it otherwise it has been characterized as incom- 
plete in that it gives too little mention of educational improvement 
in its program. 

Although the primary incentive of such plans is usually, as in this 
case, of economic nature, an outcome hardly less important is that 
concerned with the broadening and growth of those who cooperate in 
carrying it out. For such a plan means cooperation and an awakened 
enthusiasm toward developing a civic ideal. In this sense it is truly 
educative, whether or not improved educational machinery is written 
into its program specifically. To assist in making the state, starting 
with one’s immediate surroundings, more beautiful and attractive, 
even for purely commercial reasons, cannot fail to result in a better 
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appreciation of beauty on the part of large numbers of citizens and 
communities, and a desire to maintain it for its own sake; to improve 
country life means focusing the attention of thousands of people upon 
matters pertaining to better ways of living, in such manner as to 
create a wholly changed attitude of a beneficial sort. Similar benefits 
might be pointed out for the movements toward conservation and 
thrift emphasized in the plan. 

Even if half the goals set are attained during the designated 
period, the plan will have succeeded largely, for anything attempted 
in its execution is help in the right direction. But nothing can be 
done without codperative effort. Fortunately the outcomes are 
largely secured through the work of multitudes of people, each start- 
ing close at home, even though some of the points must be approached 
in a larger way. For the homes taken together constitute the most in- 
teresting part of the landscape. In spite of our wonderful mountain 
scenery, mankind is for most people still the most interesting study, 
and the environment of mankind still offers the greatest charm. In 
many ways not costly we can make our homes beautiful if we wish; 
unsightly rubbish can be removed far from them and from the road- 
sides and used to fill in hollows out of sight; ramshackle outbuild- 
ings, once useful but now in a state of decay, can be torn down, and 
those too good for such treatment can be screened by vines and shrubs 
of kinds readily secured from the nearby woods, or repaired and 
painted to look attractive. Studies can be made of ways to make life 
more comfortable in rural districts through more scientific use of 
facilities available. 

No small service along these lines can be given by science teachers, 
who will at the same time find interesting individual project material 
in such work. Teachers of agriculture and home economics have 
already done much to change the whole life of some communities ; the 
same opportunity, in different degree and kind, is open to teachers of 
general science, biology, physics and chemistry. True, they will often 
have to depart from the conventional lines ; perhaps the present school 
studies are too conventional anyway and would benefit from it, 
especially if they increased the service the school rendered to the 
community. 

What the fate of the “Ten-Year Plan,” (soon to receive a more 
dignified name) will be, no one knows, except that it will be what the 
people, through their actions, choose to make it. It surely has within 
it a challenge to a kind of improvement in which science should have 
large representation. For this reason teachers of science are urged 
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to keep in touch with it closely and to give assistance wherever 
possible. 


THE IMPORTANCE OF OBJECTIVES 


Some years ago, as part of a lesson on oral hygiene, I paired off my 
pupils and had each make an examination of the other’s teeth, setting 
down his findings roughly by symbols on a diagram. The work was 
crude and done by unskilled (Grade IX) boys without instruments 
but it had the advantage of letting each see a record, however imper- 
fect and inaccurate, of his own dental condition. The assignment 
also included book work of the usual type, perhaps more or less 
threadbare and uninteresting. 

I don’t remember how well the recitation went upon the following 
day ; what I do remember is that about two weeks later one of those 
boys came up to me, lips drawn back, teeth showing, pride in every 
line of his countenance and bearing. “Got ’em all fixed up now,” he 
said. 

Whether that boy could have repeated to me in words the details 
of the book or those given by the teacher upon the care of teeth is 
not of great importance ; the point is that he acted upon what he knew 
and thereby demonstrated the efficacy of the lesson ; on the other hand 
very probably many who could have recited satisfactorily were not 
stimulated to any action whatever. It is an easy thing to create in 
pupils a mere mental acceptance and a very much harder thing to get 
what we really want, an emotional response. 

The change that we seek in science as a result of our teaching is 
of this latter type, and permanent. It will not always lead to action 
immediately, as in the case just cited, but it should result either in 
establishing an attitude that regulates or determines subsequent action 
or else in developing an ability or skill that makes action possible. 
Anything less than this is but the mere froth of learning. 

The first question, therefore, that every teacher needs to ask of 
himself at the beginning of the year, and to ask repeatedly as the year 
goes on, is, What specific changes do I wish to bring about in my 
pupils this year as a result of their contact with the subjects I offer 
them? How do I want them to be different permanently when they 
leave my class at the end of the year—to think differently, act 
differently, and exhibit a different viewpoint upon life as a whole? 

Remembering that this change must be of the nature of growth 
rather than mere storage of ideas, I can analyze my problem some- 
what more deeply as follows: 
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1. Am I choosing the best subject matter that I can find to aid in 
effecting the particular change I am now trying to bring about? 

2. Am I arranging this subject matter in a way that will best 
make it “head up” convincingly to establish the attitude I desire to 
create? 

3. Am I selecting the best possible method to drive this under- 
standing home, attempting to make my subject live in the minds of 
my pupils, not only through choice of techniques but through apt 
illustrations? Am I calling to my aid, as I should, the common, every- 
day exemplifications in the pupil’s home life of the principles taught 
in the classroom, in such a way that the school work becomes an 
intimate part of that life rather than something artificial and isolated 
from it? 

4. In my testing, formal and informal, is my attention focused on 
measuring how far my pupils have really attained these attitudes, or 
on securing answers far more superficial even though better ex- 
pressed ? 

Framing suitable verbal responses to these questions is never easy, 
nor is it necessary except that it goes far toward helping to clarify 
our own thinking ; it is vital, however, that every teacher should at all 
times know what he is trying to do, and why. Until he has settled 
this first fundamental question he is as though adrift and lost in a 
boat at sea. Provided with sextant, chart, compass and means of 
sailing, he is still uncertain how to proceed until he has found his 
position and determined his objective port, once this is done, his course 
at once becomes clear, and he only needs to gain proficiency in the 
use of facilities to take his bearings, set his boat’s head in the right 
direction and keep it there, all of which he can do through patient 
effort as he goes along. 

That many science teachers, as well as others, are thus adrift in 
greater or less degree is only natural. The novice, confronted with 
so much to learn all at once, is almost necessarily, and consciously, so 
through no fault of his own; the misplaced teacher, prepared in one 
subject and forced to handle another, is similarly situated. Local 
conditions vary ; neither the objective port nor the starting-point is the 
same for all, and the course needs at times to be redetermined. The 
unfortunate fact is that some teachers never get to the point of thor- 
oughly analyzing their objectives at all and go on from year to year 
without ever laying out a clear-cut course, mechanically going through 
the motions, content to live from day to day without adequate vision 
of the port that lies ahead. Unless these suffer an awakening, there 
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is little to be done ultimately but fill their places with others possess- 
ing a larger conception of their work. Our children must not suffer 
because of their neglect or incapacity. 

It has always seemed to me that getting clearly in mind our view- 
point and our objectives is at least half the preparation of the suc- 
cessful teacher. This done, there is always at hand a measuring stick 
by which to gauge the success of our teaching along the lines indi- 
cated by the subordinate questions already given, and a guide and 
stimulus to our own self-improvement in using the knowledge and 
ability we already possess. For no matter how many workbooks, lab- 
oratory manuals and other teaching helps we may have, there is noth- 
ing in any of them that can substitute for the leadership of a keen- 
minded, thoroughly prepared teacher. Let us not be slow or neglect- 
ful in the application of this measuring-stick. 

: 





According to an old Hindu proverb, one-fourth of all our 
education comes from our occupation; one-fourth from our 
associates ; one-fourth from nature, and one-fourth from books. 














Put new life into the biology course 


A BIOLOGY WORKBOOK 


By Adell, Dunham, and Welton 


Many teachers have found this Workbook an effective means 
of putting new life and vitality into the biology course. 
The 16 units of material provide 87 interesting experiments, 
an abundance which makes it possible for teachers to select 
for individual pupils the topics which will be of greatest 
interest and usefulness. Following each unit are reading 
references, questions and a vocabulary. The Workbook is 
adaptable for use with any standard textbook. $1.32. A set 
of 23 objective tests, 10 copies of each test in a package, is 
available. $2.40. : 


GINN AND COMPANY 
70 Fifth Avenue, New York, N. Y. 
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The Commercial Column | 
Conducted by Miss WILLIE Rusy BLACKBURN 


Comments and articles dealing with the field of commercial 
7 | education will be welcomed. ; 
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DEPARTMENT OF BUSINESS OF THE N. E. A. Is REORGANIZED 


B USINESS education has been more or less handicapped in the 
past by the lack of a nation-wide organization that could speak 
officially for the thousands of teachers of business in any matter of 
legislation and policy or that could carry on and publish the effects of 
an effective and continuous program of study and service participated 
in by teachers from all parts of the United States. 

Organizations in the past have attempted to assume the title of 
“National Association” but there has been no nation-wide representa- 
tion. The history of the needs for such an organization has not been 
short-lived. A representative group of educators met in Detroit last 
winter with the president of the Department of Business of the 
National Education Association to consider these needs. At that time 
a reorganization plan was suggested which would place the Depart- 
ment of Business of the N. E. A. in the same category with the other 
divisions comprising the National Education Association. This plan 
as drawn up was later adopted at the official meeting of the Depart- 
ment of Business when the National Education Association met in 
Los Angeles, June 30 and July 1, 1931. 

The reorganization plan provided : 


1. That a president, vice-president, and secretary-treasurer be elected, 
giving them full power to act as an executive committee and making them 
responsible for formulating plans for a permanent organization; 

2. That a membership fee of $1.00 above the $2.00 N. E. A. membership fee 
be adopted for this year; 

3. That all our members be supplied with a copy of all reports of the 
department ; 

4. That we attempt to secure financial assistance from the N. E. A. financial 
budget ; 

5. That tentatively, our purposes or objectives should be: 

(a) To develop a national consciousness of public business education in 
the general public and in business men in particular, 

To develop a program of study and service that will be of direct 

aid to the classroom teacher, 

(c) To support the Capper-Reed Bill, 


(b 


~_ 
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_ THE SEEMAN PRINTERY 
| INCORPORATED 


DuRHAM, NortH CAROLINA 





A Complete Printing Service catering to the requirements of dis- 
criminating individuals, firm in the belief that North Carolina business 
institutions are entitled to the best in 


Printing - Binding - Lithographing - Engraving 


An Organization Composed of Craftsmen Who Take Unusual Interest 
in Doing The Better Grade of Printing Unusually Well 








MULTISTAMP 
THE TEACHER’S TOOL 


Mr. Supt.: 


We guarantee that Multistamp 
properly used in the class room 
will cut your repeaters down 25% 
or more. Just figure how much 
this will save you if you can. Let 
us show you at our expense. 






Multistamps are least expensive of any 
duplicating device. Simple and easy to oper- 
ate. Rubber stamp size $7.50, card size 
$15.00, letter size $25.00, legal size $35.00, all 
packed with complete equipment and full in- 
structions. 

Write for full information, 


MULTISTAMP CAROLINA CO. 
Charlotte, N. C. 
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(d) To plan methods of effecting close codperation between the Depart- 
ment of Business Education and the committee appointed by the 
President of the N. E. A. consisting of one influential business man 
and one outstanding educator in each state. 


As another step in reorganization, the executive committee de- 
cided to form a large advisory committee consisting of at least one 
member from each state. The duties of the members should be to 
acquaint the business educators of their respective states with the 
plan of reorganization and to invite them to become members. 

The Advisory-Publicity Committee has already been appointed in 
each state. The North Carolina representatives will be communicat- 
ing with the various teachers in our state in the near future. In behalf 
of the forward step that has been taken by the Department of Busi- 
ness of the National Education Association, and of commercial educa- 
tion in general, each commercial teacher is urged to join. The assist- 
ance that is needed by the Department of Business at this time should 
be rendered by us teachers even in the face of “depression.” 

Subscription dues should be mailed to Foster W. Loso, Treasurer, 
Thomas Jefferson High School, Elizabeth, New Jersey.—W. R. B. 


NEEDs OF COMMERCIAL EpucaATION IN NortH CAROLINA 


ENIcE Fitts 
Supervisor, Commercial Department, Highland Park High School, 


New Brunswick, New Jersey* 

Is reviewiNe the progress of commercial education in North Caro- 
lina, it is interesting to note that in the years 1915-16 out of a total 
white high school enrollment of 19,851, the number of students pur- 
suing all the combined commercial subjects was 1,343 while in 
1927-28, out of an enrollment of 89,749 the total number pursuing all 
commercial subjects was 7,851. The most popular subject in 1915-16 
was bookkeeping with an enrollment of 407; in 1927-28 the most 
popular subject was typewriting with an enrollment of 2,694. While 
the figures for 1930-31 are not all available as yet, the commercial 
subjects were more popular than ever if one can judge by the in- 
creased enrollment in the commercial department in the schools in 
the larger cities. 

When one considers. in this connection, that a third more students 
are enrolled in the smali rural schools than in the city, these figures 
are most significant and revealing. More, they are a direct challenge 


* (The statistics contained in this article are the results of research made by Miss Fitts 
preparatory to writing her masters thesis at New York University in 1930. Miss Fitts was 
head of the Commercial Department of the Asheville High School, Asheville, North Caro- 
lina, 1926-1931. She is at present head of the se De; artment of Highland Park 
High School, New Brunswick, New Jersey—W. R. B.) 
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Poor Seating Causes Suffering 


Select Correct Posture Desks 


Leis agree that health 
of body directly contributes to 
a healthy and agile mind. That chil- 
dren who have been subjected to 
continuous eyestrain suffer beyond 
impaired vi- 
sion. That 
the chest 

should be free—the 

shoulders relaxed— 

the body erect for the 

normal functioning 

of heart, lungs and 

other vital organs. 

The country over 

Superintendents, 

Principals, Trustees 

are urging that the 

No. 234 Universal— schools modernize 

Standard Type their seating...for a 

school is but asmod- 

ern as its equipment. 


Teaching Made 


Easter . . . because 
pupils are no longer 
restless and listless. 
Better type furniture 
increases interest in 
work. New types of 
fixed desks, possess- 
ing the same built-in 
comforts of correct 
posture as movable 
types are available, 
together with tab- 


No. 29 Individual Table 
" Chai: 


No. 168 ir 


This Slump Is Injurious 


Comfort for Little Folk 
No. 14 Table 
No. 168 — 10-inch Chair 


let arm chairs, tables and chair desks. 


DON’T BE MISLED 


by the old bromide “one desk is 
as good as another.”’ That fallacy 
has cost too much already in poor 
and inadequate seating. 


Insist on AMERICAN 
No. 69 Table with No. 168 Chairs Correct Posture Desks 


« 


Distributed in the Carolinas by 


CAROLINA SCHOOL SUPPLY COMPANY 
1001 W. Moorhead St., Charlotte, N. C. 
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to administrators and commercial teachers in the state. Do they not 
indicate a growing demand for the subject matter which the com- 
mercial department offers? Do they not show that students are cog- 
nizant of the practical and personal value of a business education and 
the prevailing ideals of service? And do these students not have an 
inherent right to expect an educational meal that is as broad and 
liberalized as that offered the academic student ? 

If this challenge is to be met, a program of commercial education, 
wisely conceived, should be planned as a part of the general program. 
Administrators should cease to think of a commercial curriculum in 
terms of shorthand, typewriting, and bookkeeping ; or as an annex to 
the college preparatory courses. Education for business should com- 
prise a coordinated form of learning which has as its ideal or objective 
training for efficient citizenship along with the training of a specialized 
field of service. 

In this age of big business, of quantity production, of world-wide 
distribution, and of international economic organization, every one 
must face economic problems and solve them. Emphasis should, 
therefore, be placed on the social-economic subjects such as business 
law, history, salesmanship, economic geography, and business eco- 
nomics. These subjects give an insight into the organization and 
structure of our social and economic life which is invaluable to every- 
one no matter what his station in life may be. 

In this commercial age, the doctor, the farmer, the housewife, 
the clubwoman, the stenographer—all must know how to contract 
business. No one escapes. No commercial curriculum is complete if 
it does not include a course giving general information relating to 
everyday problems, such as banking, building and loan associations, 
insurance, business papers, investments, and other socialized activ- 
ities. These may be taught through the medium of a business train- 
ing course. In fact, a general business training course would be 
invaluable to any student if the teacher has a wide knowledge of the 
subject plus a dynamic personality. It is unfortunate that so many 
curricula in North Carolina do not contain these and other practical 
subjects such as salesmanship and advertising, office training, and 
business English. These subjects are liberal and cultural and broaden 
the general vision of students. A satisfactory program of commercial 
education must include all the courses that are needed for a complete 
living. 

At the present time, the most urgent need for developing a well- 
rounded program of commercial education in the high schools of 
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Randolph Chair Standards 


COMFORT - DURABILITY +» ECONOMY - SERVICE 


TURDY, well-built Ran- 

dolph chairs . .. de- 
signed for comfort, and 
built for long, serviceable 
life in school room or in 
office . . . will withstand 
that extra amount of abuse 
to which the school chair 
is sometimes subject when 
being moved from room to 





room, or to give the assem- 
bly room a greater seating 
capacity. 


It’s economical to have 
a full supply of Randolph 
chairs . . . have a few ex- 
tras in each school room— 
those visitors will appreci- 
ate the courtesy of being 
seated quickly, and it will 
be reflected in their good 
will. 


Well-seasoned North Carolina hardwoods are 
used in manufacturing Randolph chairs. Buy 
home manufactured products. 





For prices, terms, and full information, write 


RanpDo.pH CuHartr Co. AsHEBoroO, N. C. 
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North Carolina is for teachers well-trained in the academic, social, 
and economic fields—teachers who can successfully interpret the pur- 
pose of commercial education and articulate the work of the classroom 


‘ 


with the work of life, for “education is life.” Their training must 
not only be highly skilled, but should include the cultural and infor- 
mational as well. They should be students of psychology and social 
science as it is today. 

The standards of certification, recently inaugurated in North 
Carolina, should be so strictly adhered to that the teacher who has 
failed in other subjects will be barred from commercial teaching. 

The fact that in 1930-31 only 5% of 126 commercial teachers in 
North Carolina lived in the state indicates a need for a four-year 
teaching training course in one of the institutions of higher learning 
such as is provided for the teachers of English, science, and other 
subjects. Until a goodly number of in-state teachers who will stay 
on the job long enough to do some constructive work are trained, 
commercial education in North Carolina must of necessity remain at 
the crossroads. 

Coupled with the need of a teacher training institution offering 
standard college preparation for commercial teachers is that of a full- 
time supervisor who is thoroughly qualified by training and expe- 
rience to round out an adequate program of commercial education in 
North Carolina. The next step would then be the establishing of a 
committee to work with the supervisor in surveying the various com- 
munities to determine the type of training to be emphasized. Agri- 
cultural bookkeeping and budgeting, marketing, and economic prob- 
lems, as well as general courses in business training for juniors and 
seniors, would vitalize any rural school curriculum. Will not such 
provision meet the needs of a majority of that large number of high 
school graduates who will not go to college? 

Two much emphasis cannot be placed on the need for commercial 
teachers who will stand for education with a definite purpose, a pur- 
pose which is kept in mind throughout the learning process. There 
is need for more dynamic personalities to impress on students the 
value of health, character, business ethics, and other character traits. 
The education of an individual can be promoted by means of subject 
matter that is useful. Just as much character and culture can be 
disseminated in the bookkeeping, shorthand, or economic geography 
classes as is possible in either English or Latin, if the teacher has a 
broad understanding of human nature and is qualified to handle the 
subject matter. 
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A PLAYING BAND 


in 12 weeks 
Guaranteed e 


RANK HOLTON & CO., originators 

of the ‘‘Holton Guaranteed School 
Band Plan’’ have organized hundreds of 
successful bands throughout the United 
States—on a basis of Complete Satisfac- 
tion or Money Refunded. 


What we have accomplished for others, 
we can do for you. The success of a school 
band depends entirely on how it is organ- 
ized. Properly organized, it will be the 
pride of the school and the community. 
Improperly organized, it can become an 
expensive luxury. 


Under the Holton School 
Band Plan[Success is 
absolutely Guaranteed 


Represented in the Carolinas by 


UNIVERSAL BANDMASTERS’ ASSOCIATION 
P.O. Box 441 Lexington, N, C. 


Write for full details today. 
No obligation. 


FRANK HOLTON & COMPANY 
212 Holton Bldg. 
ELKHORN, WISCONSIN 
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It is the duty of educators and commercial teachers in North 
Carolina to study and appreciate this commercial age in which we live 
and assume their responsibilities for working out a complete com- 
mercial program and in obtaining recognition and credit for the work. 
Commercial education has a future in North Carolina surpassed by 
no other branch of education. It has the opportunity to greatly influ- 
ence the educational practices of schools for the better. 


SHORTHAND COMMENTS 


Presentation of Principles. Shorthand principles should be pre- 
sented in a logical way and the presentation followed by as much 
illustrative material as possible. Shorthand is a language, and be- 
cause of its nature, it is necessary to make sure that each principle is 
mastered. There can be no “rote” learning of the rules. However, 
there should be a positive knowledge of the principles and applications 
of the rules. 

Writing Habits and Fluency in Movement. If the teacher will 
insist upon the proper position of the body, the pen and the notebook 
from the beginning, serious difficulties may be eliminated that are 
likely to be encountered in advanced work. Pen gripping, exag- 
gerated finger movement should be discouraged at all times as well 
as hesitancy in the construction of new words and words of low 
frequency. 

Use of the Blackboard. No subject lends itself so well to the 
blackboard illustrations as does shorthand. Each word-form or prin- 
ciple can be described and explained from its elementary to its finished 
stage. There are certain forms that have to be illustrated if they 
are to be learned. Ofter a point to be explained can be driven home 
in one glance by the use of the blackboard. The teacher, frequently 
illustrating principles with well-proportioned characters, gives to the 
students a sense of confidence in her as well as personal encourage- 
ment to the student in the writing process. Use the blackboard 
readily !!!—W. R. B. 








The University of Texas is to start soon the most ambitious 
building program it has ever undertaken. The outlay will be 
around $4,500,000. Aside from the need of the buildings, the 
University has in mind to help relieve the unemployment sit- 
uation. 
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MOTIVATION CHARTS 


UNIVERSALLY APPROVED 


MOTIVATION CHARTS are a timely contribution to the teaching pro- 
fession. Reduced budgets and increased teaching loads emphasize the impor- 
tance of genuine motivation in maintaining high standards of pupil achieve- 
ment at a time when schcol costs must be justified by results. Administrators, 
supervisors, classroom teachers, and directors of special activities find that 
MOTIVATION CHARTS increase efficiency. 


TYPICAL ENDORSEMENTS 
**T have used the charts in connection with the graphic representation of data 
covering pupil achievement, financial matters, and school building plants and 
have found them very serviceable.’’—University Professor. 
‘*The Motivation Charts are a distinct contribution to the field of adminis- 
tration.’’—University Professor. 
**T have made a very thorough examination of the Motivation Charts and I am 
confident that they will serve a very useful purpose in scientific education. ’’— 
College President. 
‘*Your charts are great. I have obtained better results in my spelling classes 
this year than any other groups I have ever taught.’ ’—Grade Principal. 
** All of our teachers are very enthusiastic about them and we do not feel that 
we could do without these charts in our class rooms.’’—Principal Commercial 
School. 
‘*The rapidity and ease with which one may show in chart form a very neat 
portrayal of facts will make a strong appeal to the most critical student of 
graphic representation.’’—University Professor. 
‘*Your charts have been the best motivation I have yet found for the study 
of vocabulary. I give 20 word tests each Friday and each Monday morning 
the black or red line is extended one square for each word correctly given in 
the list. In this way we used five charts last year covering 500 words and the 
class made the best record of any first year class I have had. The best of it 
is that they have retained much of the vocabulary over the summer months 
and are reading second year Latin with greater ease than previous classes.’’— 
High School Teacher. 
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3. Tear off the strip against a straight 
1. Start the strip with a knife or pin. edge, or, if only a small extension is 
2. Pull out the strip to the desired to be made on the bar, fold back 
place. the strip. 


A contrasting color paper strip device. Making the bars is like magic! Simply 
start the strip with a knife or pin, pull it out to the desired place and tear it 
off. Supplied in a variety of sizes, rulings, and colors. 


Write for Descriptive Materials and Prices 


MOTIVATION CHARTS INC. : Jewell, lowa 
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Notes From The Field 


By A. B. Comss, State High School Inspector 


CHATHAM COUNTY 


1. 
: HE OUTSTANDING development in the high school field this 

"Er year is the building program in Chatham County. A bond issue 
i of $125,000 is providing for six new buildings—five for white and 
one for colored children. These buildings are at present under con- 
struction and will be ready for occupancy by January 1. The build- 
ings for white children are at Bells, Bennetts, Bonlee, Goldston and 
Silk Hope. The building for colored children is at Siler City. The 
building program has been delayed in Chatham County ; but with the 
completion of the buildings now under construction the county may 
well be proud of its accomplishment. 








$ JOHNSTON COUNTY 


T ais county has for a number of years had an active organization 
principals. The officers for the present year are: President, A. G. 
Glenn, of the Meadows High School; secretary, Geo. B. Strickland, 
of the Cleveland High School, Clayton, R. 1. 





4 BOOK NOTES AND REVIEWS 


(For other notes, see special columns in this issue.) 





TEACHING COMPOSITIONS IN HicH ScHoot. By Lucia B. Merrielees, 
Ph.D., Harcourt, Brace and Co. 


Sooner or later, it would appear, every professor of the teaching of English, 
4 is bound to write a book on the teaching of English. Or is the fact merely that 
every publisher must publish one, and a full one, to sell at a full price? The 
volume before me deals only with the teaching of composition, but it runs to 
374 pages. It is the most elaborate treatment of the subject that I have seen. 
In fact its very elaborateness is perhaps its chief fault. It goes into every 
conceivable detail, treating with great fullness matters that are insignificant or 
that are dealt with satisfactorily in various composition books. It contains 
too much that is just talk. Too often the language is figurative. Sometimes the 
tone is somewhat dogmatic. 
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FBFERALUN 


Ami-Slip Treads 


have been on the market for 
over 20 years, being constantly improved by 
new processes which have been patented. 


It takes time to prove the worth of a safety 
tread ; 


1st for Safety—FERALUN has 
been proven safe. 


2nd for Wear—FERALUN will 
last the life of a school building. 


In use 18 years in a New York 
school without losing its efficiency. 
No repairs required. Not an accident 
reported. 


Consult us on your stair problems, whether 
in new schools or for repair work—It will be 
to our mutual advantage. 


AMERICAN ABRASIVE METALS 
COMPANY 


50 Church Street, New York City 
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Perhaps the least satisfactory chapters in the book are those dealing with 
the teaching of functional grammar; for here, it seems to me, the author fails 
to show the necessity of thorough training in knowledge of grammatical rela- 
tionships as a foundation for sound instruction in sentence structure. 

As one goes on, however, the book improves. It contains many excellent 
practical suggestions for the teaching of composition, and gives, what many 
books on the subject lack, many definite and practical exercises for prospective 
teachers. The ‘ibliography at the end and those scattered throughout the book 
as suggested readings are excellent.—P. C. F. 


MEASUREMENTS OF INTERESTS. By Douglas Fryer. Introduction by 
Lewis M. Terman. P. xix-488. 1931. 


The measurement movement in education probably began with Cattells 
measurement of the memories, color preferences, physical strength, etc., at 
Columbia in the early eighteen nineties. It has traversed in America the fields 
of intelligence tests under Goddard, Kuhlman, and Terman and of educational 
tests under Thorndike, Buckingham, and Ayres. More recently, it has included 
emotions under men like Pressey, Woodworth, and Cady and character traits 
of cheating, service, etc., under May and Hartshorne. Finally the measurement 
movement has included the field of intersts to such an extent that a volume 
packed full of meaty material relating to the measurement of interests lies 
before me. 

There are a variety of ways in which these interests are tapped. The most 
popular, although still unsatisfactory, is the rating of traits. More precise 
than the rating procedure is the inventory which might list a large number of 
occupations and ask the subject to rate them as follows: (1) like very much, 
(2) like fairly well, (3) neither like nor dislike. But these early attempts were 
somewhat helter-skelter and not greatly prolific of exact information. The 
standardization of these inventories into instruments precise in instructions and 
exact in directions for scoring was a necessary final act in the measurement of 
interests. 

Other topics discussed in this volume are “The Development of Vocational 
Interests in the Individual,” “The Relation of Vocational Interests to Abilities,” 
“Educational Interests,” “Objective Interests,” “The Measurement of Interest,” 


“The Individual’s Interests,” and “The Clinical Examination of Interests.” 


In brief, here is a careful, accurate account of a movement to measure the 
presence and breadth of interests by a person who is not only a specialist in the 
field but also a contributor of many of the original articles which are here 
summarized. As a consequence, we have a book well worthy of study by him 
who is sensitive to the interests of those he instructs—A. M. JorpAn. 
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Magazines 


at a vast saving! 


General as well as professional 
magazines are required to keep 
minds active, youthful, flexible. 
Since the list you wish to read 
regularly assumes considerable pro- 
portions, we believe that you will 
welcome relief from the tiresome de- 
tails of ordering subscriptions—par- 
ticularly at a saving. Listed below 
you will find some bargains we have 
contrived for you. If you wish mag- 
azines which are not listed, add them 
to your order with the assurance that 
we will bill you at a bargain rate. 
When ordering your subscriptions 
use the convenient coupon printed 
below. 


Pathfinder—McCalls— 
Womans World 
$1.90 value $2.50 
Womans Home Companion— 
Colliers 
2.75 value $3.00 
Cosmopolitan—Good Housekeeping 
$3.50 value $5.00 
Hygeia—Review of Reviews 
$4.50 value $6.00 
Harpers Magazine—Scribners 
$6.00 value $8.00 
Asia—Bookman—High School 
Journal 
$8.00 value $9.50 
Current History—High School 
Journal 
$3.75 value $5.50 
Review of Reviews—High School 
Journal 
$3.50 value $4.50 
Scribners—High School Journal 
$4.50 value $5.50 


BLANK 
High School Journal 
Chapel Hill, N. C. 


Please send for one year the maga- 
zines listed below. I enclose pay- 
7? ¥ OU6€F Seer 


Magazines Address 


























SINGLE ROOMS tau? 50 


DOUBLE "  %3%3s0-9400 
SINGLE ROOM with Bath $300 $350 
DousLE '* ©  $4Sysodsoo 


Send Postal 
Descnptive Boctee 





RY JONSON QUINN, — PRESIDENT ; 























For Lawns, Shrubbery, 
Potted Plants 


Schools and Homes 
Should Use 


MONOGRAM BRAND 
BUTTON BONE MEAL 


Guaranteed Analysis 
Available Phos. Acid Min. 22 
Equal Bone Phosphate Min. 48% 
Water Soluble Nitrogen Min. %% 


Total Nitrogen Min. 3%% 
Equie. to Ammonia Min. 44% 


Manufactured by 
George K. Hale Mfg. Co. 
Mount Airy, N. C. 


Write for Prices and References 
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The New Encyclopaedia 
BRITANNICA 


The New 14th Edition of the Britannica is the only 
encyclopaedia of its authority and content available. 


At the new low price—the lowest at which it has 
ever been possible to offer the 14th Edition—it is the 
least expensive encyclopaedia of its character you can 
buy. 

EASY TO OWN 
56-PAGE FREE $5 DOWN, $5 A MONTH 


ehnnenases Under our easy plan of payment, only $5 down 
Fill out coupon at the right, is required to bring the set to your home for im- 
oe oe ate aoe a large mediate use. The balance is payable in a few 
beautiful 56-page booklet, monthly instalments of $5 or more. 
rich with 

















color plates, 

sae >i > ENCYCLOPAEDIA BRITANNICA, Inc. 

pages. It 342 Madison Ave., New York City 1 H.S.J. V2 
contains a Please send me, by return mail, without obliga- 
description tion, your 56-page illustrated booklet with color plates 
of the Bri- and maps from the new Britannica, and low price 
tannica and offer representing a saving of many dollars. 

details of 

the new N 

low prices. PRD eicceneecnsscscesccennsnctbessscosessguecess 

Send for it 

today. No I ————— 

obligation. 

SEND FOR BOOKLET 
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that with Aladdin’s magic lamp, dull, bare, for- 
bidding school grounds could be transformed over 
night? That trees, and shrubs, and flowers, could 
spring into being, forever banishing weeds and 
rubbish, sand and clay? 


Days of miracles and magic are not gone. Trans- 
formations are quickly made—maybe not over 
night, but in a few days. Invoke the aid of our 
landscape men; let them show you how to work 
wonders with plants. Messengers of the mail or 
wizards of the wire will bring your call to us— 
and our response will be via the “Magic Carpet 
route.” 


LINDLEY NURSERIES, Inc. 


POMONA, NORTH CAROLINA 








